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long together must have inevitably perceived. His dialogue
is declamatory and formal, and wants that quick chace of
replication and rejoinder so necessary to effect in representa-
tion. If we could put out of our remembrance the singular
merits of " The Lady's Trial/' we should consider the genius
of Ford as altogether inclined to tragedy; and even there
so large a proportion of the pathetic pervades the drama,
that it requires the " humours " of Guzman and Fulgoso, in
addition to a happy catastrophe, to warrant the name of
comedy. In the plots of his tragedies Ford is far from judi-
cious ; they are for the most part too full of the horrible, and
he seems to have had recourse to an accumulation of terrific
incidents, to obtain that effect which he despairs of producing
by pathos of language. Another defect in Ford's poetry,
proceeding from the same source, is the alloy of pedantry
which pervades his scenes, at one time exhibited in the com-
position of uncouth phrases, at another in perplexity of lan-
guage ; and he frequently labours with a remote idea, which,
rather than throw it away, he obtrudes upon his reader,
involved in inextricable obscurity. We cannot agree with the
editor in praising his delineation of the female character :
less than women in their passions, they are more than mascu-
line in their exploits and sufferings; but, excepting Spinella
in " The Lady's Trial," and perhaps Penthea, we do not
remember in Ford's plays, any example of that meekness and
modesty which compose the charm of the female character. . . .

Mr. Weber is known to the admirers of our antient literature
by two publications which, although they may not be deemed
of great importance in themselves, have yet a fair claim to
notice. We speak of the battle of Flodden Field, and the
Romances of the fourteenth century : which, as far as we have
looked into them, appear very creditable to his industry
and accuracy: his good genius, we sincerely regret to say,
appears in a great measure to have forsaken him .:rom the
moment that he entered upon the task of editing a dramatic
poet.

In the mechanical construction of his work Mr. Weber has
followed the last edition of Massinger, with a servility which
appears, in his mind, to have obviated all necessity of acknow-
ledging the obligation : we will not stop to enquire whether
he might not have found a better model; but proceed to the